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COLLECTOR & HISTORIAN 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE U. S. ARMY SADDLE 


by Stanley J. Olsen 


Since the Army first felt the need for a regulation 
saddle, there have been several major and numerous 
minor changes in design. Some difficulty is encoun- 
tered in compiling these changes because of the 
need to sift material in order to isolate the descrip- 
tions from among the numerous subjects covered 
in the many government reports and surveys. 

1775. The saddle and its furniture used during 
the American Revolution seems to be the one sub- 
ject that has been neglected by the historians, and 
therefore a complete description of the saddle of the 
period is lacking. As with a great deal of the equip- 
ment used by our armed forces during the Revolu- 
tion, the saddle most widely used was manufactured 
by the enemy, Great Britain. That our mounted 


troops were equipped with a heterogeneous lot of 


saddles is borne out by contemporary paintings and 
engravings. 

In general, there were three types of saddles in 
use during the Revolution: (1) quilted cloth- 
covered, with leg rolls below pommel, used primar- 
ily by officers and hence few in numbers (DeKalb’s 
saddle in the National Museum is a good example 
of the type): (2) hussar, or Hungarian, type, used 
with blanket or schabraque; and (3) English flat 
model, forerunner of our familiar riding-academy 
type, used over a blanket or saddle cloth. This last 
type was perhaps the most popular, according to the 
listings of surplus sales which were carried in the 
ne y’spapers and broadsides of the post-Revolution- 
ary era, and the pictorial evidence of contemporary 
prints which depict mounted personnel. 

. paphras Hoyt, a dragoon captain during the 
Kevolution, had the following to say about military 
saddles:' 


‘Epaphras Hoyt, A Treatise on the Military Art, Brattleborough, 
1798, 9-10; see also his Rules and Regulations for .. Cavalry, Green- 
field, Mass., 1813, XXIV ff. 


The best saddles are those that are about nineteen or 
twenty inches in length, with wide pads that come down 
on the horses’ sides almost as low as the skirts, to rest as 
near the back-bone of the horse as possible without hurt- 
ing him, for the nearer the rider sits to his horse’s back, 
the safer is his seat. From hence it is evident that the 
pommel must rise enough to preserve the withers from 
being pressed, and that a horse with higi; withers must 
have a high pomme! . . . The cantle ought to be high, 
which will keep the rider firm in his seat, the skirts of such 
length that they will come three or four inches below the 
tops of the rider’s boots; the girth and surcingle at least 
three inches in width, the stirrups of the best leather... 
the breast-plate not too wide, and the saddle cloth ofa 
moderate size. To the saddle should be added a small 
pillion. Curb bridles with double reins and nose-bands 
are the best for cavalry; and bitt should be full and thick 
in the mouth, especially at the ends where they join the 
bars... Upon the snaffle rein should be fixed a sliding 
loop, which will play easily upon the reins; the length of 
the curb reins should be equal to the length of the snaffle 
reins from the bitt to the loop when it is held in the hand, 
as the trooper is mounted. Usually there is a valise for 
personal belongings, curry combs, etc. 


1812. The hussar saddle was most widely used 
at this ime. This saddle was composed of a light 
wooden frame held together by rawhide and cov- 
ered with a sheepskin called a schabraque, through 
which the cantle peak passed. This protected the 
valise as well as the holster. The valise was attached 
to the cantle and held the trooper’s personal gear, 
such as a shirt, stockings, forage cap, and mess 
equipment. 

The trooper used a folded blanket for a saddle 
pad. The officer’s saddle was equipped with a pad 
and a housing on which the rank insignia was 
piainly visible. A pair of holsters (occasionally with 
bearskin, leopard skin, or leather flaps—the latter 
sometimes painted to represent leopard skin) were 
slung from the pommel, but only the left one was 
used for the side arm. The right holster was used to 
carry the extra horse shoe, nails, and a curry comb 
and brush. A sword was slung from the trooper’s 
belt.’ 


* Abstract of Colonel Herries’s Instructions for Volunteer Corps of 
Cavalry, ..., Philadelphia, 1811, 246. 








The saddle had a single girth, crupper, breast 
strap or plate and a surcingle to hold the schab- 
raque in place. The coat when not in use was 
strapped in front of the holsters. 

1834. Regulations for 1834 specified a flat sad- 
dle which was almost identical to the English sad- 
dle of today. Aithough most of the men preferred 
the padded hussar, this was the model issued after 
1834.* It was natural leather with brass stirrups, and 
the officers used a pad instead of a blanket under 
the saddle. It was equipped with a single girth. 

1841-1858. Little change is noted in the official 
publications relating to the saddle until 1841, when 
the Grimsley saddle was introduced. This model 
had morticed holes in pommel and cantle for cloak 
and valise, and cloak straps, iron rings and staples 
on the cantle end of side bars for attaching the shoe 
pouch and crupper, and brass stirrups. The tree was 
protected and strengthened by a covering of raw- 
hide; quilted seat, sewn and stitched; leather skirts 
to protect the inner leg of the rider; and small un- 
derskirts to protect the sides of the horse from the 
girth buckles.* The regulations of the period incor- 
rectly state that the skirts were used for the protec- 
tion of the blanket. 


The staff officer’s saddle housing was dark blue 
with gold lace edging—the number of rows of lace 
and arrangement indicating rank of rider. Scarlet 
edging was used for Artillery, dark blue for Ord- 
nance, light blue for Infantry, orange for Dragoons, 
and green for mounted Riflemen. 


The trooper’s saddle blanket was plain dark blue 
and was placed on the horse “folded in four equal 
parts, the edges on the left side, the large fold on 
the withers.”° This‘saddle-had a single girth and 
surcingle made of indigo blue*worsted webbing. The 
holsters were of black leather, left side for pistol and 
the right side in the form of a pouch, for holding 
grooming articles. 

1858. The Grimsley saddle was regulation until 
1858, although some of them were used in the Civil 
War.* The padded seat, opposed to the rawhide cov- 
ered McClellan, probably had a lot to do with this. 


’ *U.S. War Dept., A System of Tactics ... of the Cavalry and Light 
Infantry and Riflemen of the United States, Washington, D.C., 1834, 
9-13, plates 2 and 3. 

* Regulations for the Uniform & Dress of the Army of the United 
States, William H. Horstman & Sons, Philadelphia, 1851, 10-12, 
plates 24 and 25. 

* U.S. War Dept., Cavalry Tactics, 1841, 26. 

* Samuel Fletcher, The History of Company A, Second Illinois Cav- 
alry, Chicago, 1912, 127. 


General McClellan, while serving as a military 
attache in Europe, visited the scene of operations of 
the Crimean War (1854-1856). On 3 October 1856, 
he wTote a letterto the Secretary of War, Mr. Jeffer- 
son Davis, in which hé described the equipment of 
the Prussian Cavalry, He stated that, “With certain 
modifications it. would be a better equipment than 
any we have yet had in our service. The tree is 
known as the Hungarian; I would remove all un- 
necessary iron with which the Prussians have en- 
cumbered it.” He also advocated the abolishment 
of the valise and adoption of the double saddle 
bags. The McClellan saddle (as it was everafter 
known) was adopted and remained with the Cav- 
alry, with only minor changes in the tree, until the 
horse cavalry was abolished in 1942. 


This saddle differed from any previously used in 
that the cover was applied directly to the tree, and 
there was no additional cover or seat stitched over 
that. 


The 1858, or Civil War model, of the McClellan 
saddle was covered with rawhide and had black 
leather skirts.” Repeated wetting from rain and sub- 
sequent drying in the sun caused the rawhide to 
split and crack at the seams, making a very unpleas- 
ant seat for the trooper. As one Civil War veteran so 
aptly put it, “After a hard day’s ride, the saddle was 
not only covered with rawhide, but filled with it as 
well.” Some of the men reverted to the schabraque 
type of padding to make a more comfortable seat." 


Another trooper gave the McClellan a left-handed 
compliment when he stated that the unpadded sad- 
dle was preferred because it required a blanket for 
a pad which was a comfortable addition to the 
trooper’s bedding on a cold night.° 

The 1861 regulation blanket was of indigo blue 
color with an orange border 3 inches from the edge, 
and when used as a pad it was folded in four equal 
parts. The saddle had a single girth of blue woolen 


webbing.’® 
The rest of the rigging is best described by a 
trooper who used the equipment:"’ 


—_—— 


U.S War Dept., Revised ’. S. Army Regulations for 1861, Wash- 
ington, 1863, 477-479. 

* Francis T. Miller, The Photographic History of the Civil War, New 
York, 1911, front., vel. 4. This illustrates a padded seat “cinched” 
down. 

* Charles Nott, Sketches ofthe War, New York, 1865, 54. 

‘© Cavalry Tactics, 1841, War Dept., GO 6, 13 March, 1861 (“Uni- 
form, Dress and Horse Equipments of the Army”), 19-22. 

'' Frederick Whittaker, Volunteer Cavalry, Lessons of the Decade, 
New York. 1871, 41. 








There is far too much toggery on this saddle. The flaps, 
the sweat-leather, the saddle bags, are all useless dead 
weight 

One thing about the McClellan saddle as issued which is 
radically bad is that it has no breast strap and it has a 
crupper. This ought to be reversed. 

In active service the men universally threw away their 
cruppers in our war, and many were forced to buy breast 
straps. Many used surcingles for the purpose but had to 
give them up. 


A housing similar to that used on the Grimsley 
saddle was in this period reserved for staff officers— 
the other officers using only pads or blankets. Gen- 
eral Grant used a regulation McClellan with a hous- 
ing on which was embroidered a gold spread eagle 
and three stars which indicated the rank of Lieuten- 
ant General commanding the Army. 

There was a great variety in the saddles used by 
officers during the Civil War. For example, General 
Rufus Inglass sported a highly decorated saddle and 
holsters with bearskin flaps. One of the Provost 
Marshal’s mounts had an intricately tooled leather 
cover which bridged the rough rawhide seat of the 
regulation saddle. 

The McClellan was the first saddle to be equipped 
with hooded stirrups and rigged with quarter straps 
which came over the bars in front of the pommel 
and behind the cantle. 


Indian Wars. Before the Indian Wars of the 
1870’s, much thought was given to remedying the 
faults of the McClellan saddle. To prevent the 
seams from splitting, a number of coverings were 
tried. Brass strips over the edges of the cantle and 
pommel were used, as is borne out by Brady’s pho- 
tographs of the Civil War,'* and in the case of at 
least one saddle still preserved in the Rock Island 
Arsenal Museum.'* The government was experi- 
menting with this mode of covering in 1868,'* and in 
1870 additional leather and even rubber were tried, 
but with little success.'® Finally, in 1872, the tree 
was covered with black collar leather and the skirts 
were removed,'* not to be considered again officially 
until 1923 when an experimental model was tried 
with the Civil War type skirts."’ 

In 1874 this saddle had a blue linen web girth and 
had neither breast strap nor crupper. The 1874 regu- 
lations called for a blanket of dark blue color with a 





'* Photographic History, 1V , passim. 

'® Correspondence with T. P. Walker, Curator, Rock Island Arsenal 
Museum. 

'* War Dept., Ord. Memo. 9, 1868. 

'° War Dept., Ord. Memo. 10, 1870. 

‘© War Dept., GO 60, 1872; Ord. Memo. 18, 1874. 

‘* Cavalry Journal, 1923, vol. XXXII, No. 132, July, plate opposite 
p. 302. 
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McClellan Pattern U.S. Cavalry Saddle: Reproduced from 
CAVALRY DRILL REGULATIONS, U.S. Army, 1909; Cor- 
rected to January 1911, Widener Library, Harvard College. 


3-inch yellow border on the ends and a yellow 
“U.S.” in the center of the blanket. This was placed 
on the horse in a six-fold position. 


1900’s The girth was changed from blue web to 
horse hair in 1885, but remained essentially the 
same through the Indian Wars. The first major 
change came in 1904, when the black leather equip- 
ment of the entire Army was changed to russet or 
brown. Just prior to this, the first russet McClellans 
were issued for trial (six to each troop and battery). 
They were made of “stuffed” russet leather, which 
meant the leather had been impregnated with fish 
oil—a very disagreeable, smelly and dirty business. 
This lasted for only a few years—because of strenu- 
ous objections from the users and inspectors.'* 


In 1904, adjustable quarter straps were introduced 
(see figure with nomenclature of saddle), and used 
by both the Artillery and Cavalry. The quarter strap 
rings were changed from the “D”-shaped to round 
in 1885, and the quarter strap safes went from heart- 
shaped in 1874, to square in the 1880's to round in 
1904. 


An Officer’s training saddle was adopted in 1916, 
and in 1917 an officer’s field saddle with pommel 
pockets, feed roll, and cantle bags was in use. An 
adjustable (iron or steel tree) officer’s field saddle 
was also adopted in or about 1920. 


‘® Personal communication with Col. Harry C. Larter, Jr. 
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“Commanche”, survivor of the Custer Fight equipped with an officers Whitman saddle. Wood 
engraving from a photograph. 


The saddle used by the enlisted trooper remained 
basically the M1904 until the horse went into retire- 
ment in 1942. !t is still to be found in use by some 
of the larger metropolitan police departments, and 
the author has seen them occasionally on western 
ranches and farms. 

Mode of Packing. It may be well to say a few 
words in regard to the method of packing the equip- 
ment needed on a scouting detail or campaign. To 
pack the McClellan saddle in the 1880's, the over- 
coat was attached to the pommei by three straps 
and the blanket roll to the cantle by another set of 
three straps. The saber was attached by two straps, 
one in the brass ring in the forward part of the bars, 
and the other passing through the cincha ring. The 
rolled lariat was hung from the near (left) cantle 
ring by a snap which was used to attach it to the 
halter ring when used as a picket rope. So much for 
the near side. 

The off (right) side had the carbine boot secured 
to the saddle bag stud by one strap and to the cincha 


ring by another. The canteen, with its strap passed 
through the handle of the tin cup, was attached by 
its snap to the off cantle ring. The blanket roll was 
made up as follows: the bed blanket and a suit of 
underclothes were tightly rolled inside the shelter 
tent, and the nose bag slipped over one end with the 
head strap buckled over the other. This completed 
the cantle pack.'® 
Whitman. This saddle is best described by Cap- 
tain Carter in his Horses, Saddles and Bridles, pub- 
lished in 1895: 
The Whitman saddle and bridle was recommended some 
years ago by a board of officers for adoption in the Amer- 
ican Service.*® This saddle is intended for the use of 
officers, those of the troopers being equipped with pacing 
straps. One model is provided with a large horn pommel 
for the purpose of carrying the carbines slung across the 
saddle. Many of the Whitman saddles are used by offi- 
cers, but the cavalry saddle previously described (McClel- 
lan} is the only one used by the American Troopers. 





’Capt. William H. Carter, Horses, Saddles and Bridles, Leaven- 
worth, 1895, 199-202. 
° War Dept., GO 76, 1879. 


In 1907 the troops at Fort Riley, Kansas, were 
trying out the Whitman and Romeyn saddles. The 
latter was discarded because the gun boot was ver- 
tically suspended on the near side (rear) from the 
cantle with a strap running to the spider ring on the 
saddle. A man mounting almost had to do a nose 
dive to get his right leg over the rifle.* The Whitman 
was adopted by several National Guard units, but 
they were essentially officer’s saddles. The oft-pub- 
lished picture of “Comanche,” survivor of the Custer 
fight, shows a Whitman saddle of this type. 

Rough Riders. ‘While stationed at San Antonio, 
the Rough Riders used the “Wild West” type pack- 
er’s saddle in breaking their mounts.** After the 
Spanish-American War, a number of these saddles 
were turned into Rock Island Arsenal by the Rough 
Riders; they were later sold by Francis Bannerman 
Sons of New York. 

The seat which was most commonly used by the 
Rough Riders, however, was the McClellan, and at 
least in one case it was altered to have a double in- 
stead of a single girth.** One of the veterans who 
rode with Roosevelt’s troops states that the Texans 
had difficulty in staying on a bucking horse equip- 
ped with the hornless Army saddle. 

Artillery Saddle. Artillery saddles have differed 
noticeably from the Cavalry and Dragoon types 
since they were first deemed necessary. The Artillery 
saddles used in 1845 were drivers’ saddles fitted 
with stirrups and placed on all near horses for the 
driver of the team.** The valise saddles were placed 
on the off horses and held the driver’s gear in a va- 
lise secured by straps to the seat. They were not 
equipped with quilted seats nor with stirrups, and 
according to regulations were to be ridden only in 
an emergency. 

In 1862 the Artillery saddle was issued padded 
and bound with brass at cantle and pommel, and 
had brass stirrups. President Lincoln rode this type 
while visiting the Gettysburg battlefield. The plac- 
ing of the saddles on the Artillery team was the same 
in 1861 as in 1845.*° 


*! Personal «orrespondence with Major E. S. Luce. 

Quartermaster Corps, Manual of Pack Transportation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1917, 179-184. 
'* Leslie’s Official History of the Spanish-American War, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1899, 299. 
* U.S. War Dept., /nstruction for Field Artillery, Horse and Foot, 
1845, plate 11. 

U.S. War Dept., Ordnance Manual, 1862, 145, plate 21. 
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Pack Saddle. Although I have pictured three 
pack saddles, I feel that packs and pack saddles are 
a subject that deserve a separate article in order to 
cover thoroughly the many aspects of packing, 
packers’ saddles, mule saddles, and rigs for carrying 
mountain batteries and engineering equipment. 


Camel Corps, 1857. The proposed Camel Corps 
of 1857 has been thoroughly described elsewhere,”® 
but the saddles and bridles used have not been cov- 
ered in modern times, so far as I can learn. 


The animal was to be used mainly as a pack ani- 
mal, so only the pack saddle is illustrated. Major H. 
C. Wayne, writing from Smyrna, stated: “I have en- 
gaged here two Turks. They are well recommended 
and are represented as skillful in the management 
of camels and in making and repairing pack saddles 
and the apparatus used with them.”*’ 

The proposed bridles and halters were to be used 
together, since the camel was taught to respond to 
both. The actual guiding was done by a line attach- 
ed to a ring which pierced the septum of the nose.”* 
The proposed pack saddle was to be constructed en- 
tirely of wood held together by leather lashings, no 
metal being used. The pad was a simple, straw-filled, 
circular, doughnut-shaped bag which fitted over the 
camel’s hump. 


If the Camel Corps had been successfully intro- 
duced and a “Dromedary Artillery,” such as was in 
use in Persia in the 1850’s, had come into being in 
our Southwest, what a sight it would have been to 
see our mounted troops accompanied by Gatling 
gun-mounted camels pursuing the Apaches! 


One thing that must be borne in mind in trying 
to put positive dates on Army equipment is best 
brought out in this order, quoted from paragraph 3, 
General Orders No. 31, Headquarters of the Army, 
12 June 1851: 


(4) The articles of the old uniform already manufactured 
for enlisted men will be issved until exhausted, but will be 
first altered, so far as practicable, to correspond with the 
new pattern. In no instance will the two different patterns 
be furnished to troops stationed at the same post. 


This might account for the Civil War type saddle 
bags being picked up on the Custer battlefield. 


*° L. B. Leslie, Uncle Sam’s Camels, Cambridge, Mass., 1929. 

*7 “The Purchase of Camels for the Purpose of Military Transporta- 
tion,” in War Dept., Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 1857, 
Ex. Doc. No. 62, 47. 

** George Marsh, The Camel, His Organization Habits and Uses, 
Considered with Reference to His Introduction into the United States, 
Boston, 1856, 108-109. 
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MILITARY DRESS IN MARYLAND! 


by Anne S. K. Brown 


Here (Plate 11) are two field officers of Maryland 
Cavalry in 1812, from a drawing by H. Charles 
McBarron in the Military Collector & Historian 
By the Governor’s proclamation of 1812 they are 
dressed in blue coats and breeches embroidered in 
silver, with silver buttons and epaulettes, black 
boots wiih tassels, red sashes, and black shakos 
trimmed ir front with a silver eagle on a black rib- 
bon cockade, a tall white plume, and a braided 
silver core with tassels. The trooper at the back is 
a dragoon. 

This (Plate |2) is an intriguing watercolor portrait 
of an unidentified officer, left to the Historical So- 
ciety by Mr. Noel Wyatt. It has been assumed to 
be a portrait of Colonel Jacob Hindman, who served 
as an Officer in the United States Artillery from 
1812 to 1824 when, as commandant of Fort 
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(PLATE 11) 


Field Officers of Maryland Cavalry, circa 1812-1815, re- 
produced from Plate 47, MILITARY DRESS IN AMERICA. 


McHenry, he received General Lafayette. Since the 
regular Artillery wore gold or yellow lace or braid 
and gilt buttons from its inception until 1813, and 
after this, black lace, and brass buttons, as shown 
in the portrait of Major Armistead, I believe this 
cannot be Colonel Hindman. This gentleman’s uni- 
form indicates that he is either an infantry officer 
of the U. S. Army, circa 1812, or else an officer of 
one of the militia dragoon regiments of the period 
1812-20. The eagle on his belt-plate indicates that 
he is certainly American; and from the cut of his 
coat, the pattern of his sword-pommei, and the 
arrangement of his lace, I suspect that he is a dra- 
goon. 


Being the second portion of an illustrated lecture given before 
The Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 8 February 1954. 





(PLATE 12) 
Portrait of an Officer assumed to be Colonel Jacob Hind- 
man, United States Artillery, 1812-1824, COURTESY the 
Frick Reference Library. 
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ADMIRAL COCKBURN BURNING & PLUNDERING HAVE BK DE GRACOK 


on theed of June 1813. dene from a Sketeh taken on the Spot at the time. 
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(PLATE 13) 
Early Print of British raid on Havre De Grace, June 1, 1813. Collection of the Maryland Historical 


Society. 


In December 1812 the British announced their 
naval blockade of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays. In 1813, Admiral Sir George Cockburn, who 
was later to have the honor of escorting Napoleon 
to St. Helena, amused himself by ravaging the 
Maryland coast, burning the plantations and vil- 
lages and pillaging the inhabitants. A contempor- 
ary print entitled “Admiral Cockburn Burning and 
Plundering Havre de Grace . . . done from a sketch 
taken on the spot at the time” (Plate 13), records 
this melancholy event,-in which a town of fifty 
houses, built mostly of wood, and including the 
home of Commodore John Rogers, was destroyed. 
“It appeared to us as if the whole town was on fire,” 
wrote an eye-witness. “The enemy robbed every 
house of everything valuable that could be carried 


away; and what they could not take conveniently 
they destroyed by cutting in pieces or breaking to 
atoms. The Admiral himself was present at this 
work of destruction and gave orders for it to his 
officers.” 

While Maryland was being roughly handled by 
Cockburn, her own sailors were playing hob with 
the British navy and merchant marine, her priva- 
teers alone disposing of 546 British vessels, a lion’s 
share of the 825 lost by Britain altogether in this 
war. Retribution was due, and it came in Septem- 
ber 1814, in the landing of a British army on North 
Point, with a simultaneous movement of a power- 
ful fleet against Fort McHenry. 

Every Marylander, and indeed every American, 
knows the result of this invasion, thanks to our 
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(PLATE 14) 


Early print of Battle of Patapsco Neck, published in 1814. Collection of the Maryland Historical 
Society. 
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(PLATE 15 AND 16) 
Detail from an Endicott print of the Battle of North Point, published in 1814. The right hand portion 
is marked off to show the part of the field occupied by the Fifth Maryland as pointed out in the ref- 
erence to Plate 6. Collection of the Maryland Historical Society. 








National Anthem, but not many of us remember 
the details. This print (Plate 14), entitled “The Bat- 
tle of Patapsco Neck”, shows the first and only 
pitched battle of the operation in which General 
John Stricker, whose portrait hangs in the next 
room, marched out to meet the invaders at the 
head of 3200 militia and fought a delaying action 
on the Boulder Farm, killing the British command- 
er, General Ross, and inflicting heavy casualties 
before the Marylanders retired, unpursued. 

This rather tidy and naive picture is unsigned, 
but it gives a surprisingly accurate plan of the bat- 
tle according to the vivid and detailed account in 
Neil Swanson’s The Perilous Fight, even to the 
shooting of General Ross from his white charger, 
and the burning of the log house. 

This view of the battle (Plate 15), an Endicott 
lithograph published in Baltimore in 1831, is based 
on the original painting by Thomas Ruckle, a par- 
ticipant, owned by the Historical Society, and prob- 
ably looks a lot more like the event as seen by a 
soldier’s, rather than a bird’s, eye. In the foreground, 
we see General Stricker and his staff, flanked by the 
Cavalry Brigade under Colonel James Biays. The 
Fells Point and Independent Light Dragoons, under 
Captains John Hanna and Jehu Bouldin, are on 
the right; the Maryland Chasseurs, Captain James 
Horton, and the Ist Baltimore Hussars, Captain 
James Sterett, on the left. Beyond, in line of battle, 
is the infantry: from left to right, the S5Ist under 
Henry Amey, 39th under Benjamin Fowler, and 
27th (or Jefferson Blues) under Kennedy Long, at 
the left of the road. In the center are the six little 
field guns of the Union Artillery, commanded by 
Captain John Montgomery, and on the right the 
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Sth Regiment under Colonel Joseph Sterrett of 
Surrey, fresh from its hard but unsuccessiul fight 
in defense of Washington, and the Brigade of Rifle- 
men under Captain William Dyer, which unit was 
also in action at Bladensburg. 

The Fifth (Plate 16) was made up of ten inde- 
pendent companies: the Mechanical Volunteers 
under Captain Ben Howard, Independent Blues 
under Captain Aaron Levering, Ist Baltimore Light 
Infantry, Washington Blues, Baltimore Yagers, In- 
dependent Company, Baltimore Union Volunteers, 
Baltimore Patriots, Baltimore United Volunteers, 
and the Union Volunteers. The Riflemen were com- 
posed of the Grey Yagers under Captain Sadtler, 
Union Yagers, Captain Aisquith’s Sharpshooters, 
and Captain Domenic Bader’s Fells Point Riflemen. 
It was young Henry McComas of the Yagers, an 
apprentice in Jenkins’ saddlery, who shot Major 
General Robert Ross and was himself killed a 
moment later. It was Thomas Ruckle of the Inde- 
pendent Blues, a journeyman painter by trade, who 
painted this picture. 

Ruckle painted another and larger picture of the 
assembly of the troops in defense of Baltimore 
(Plate 17), which is also in the possession of this 
Society. This I believe to be one of the most im- 
portant American military paintings in existence; 
first, because it is the only known view of a large con- 
gregation of American militia assembled for battle; 
second, because it records an event that preserved 
the Nation from dismemberment; and third, be- 
cause it signals the birth of our National Anthem. 
It is also a mine of information on the dress and 
appearance of American militia of the period and 
is, as such, unique. 





(PLATE 17) 


Detail from Thomas Ruckle’s painting of the assembly of the troops for the defense of Baltimore. 
Although a vast expanse of sky has been deleted from this reproduction, the display of troops is com- 


plete. Collection of the Maryland Historical Society. 
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(PLATE 18) 
Detail of left quarter of Ruckle painting. 


At the left of the painting (Plate 18), two com- 
panies of militia are on the march, led by their 
drummers in red coats, while two groups of sub- 
stantial-looking civilians confer. Behind the infan- 
try is a battery of artillery in blue uniforms faced 
with red. In the middle distance, at the right, one 
sees some Staff officers on horseback with their 
backs turned. 

Near the center of the field (Plate 19), we see a 
dragoon officer with drawn saber approaching 
General Smith, who is riding a white horse, sur- 
rounded by his staff. The staff officer immediately 
on his right is wearing the uniform of the Ist Balti- 
more Hussars. To the left of the dragoon another 
party of mounted staff officers can be seen confer- 


ring with an artillery officer, whose battery is in 
position just behind them. 

Here again (Plate 20) is General Smith sur- 
rounded by his staff with a group of dismounted 
A.D.C.’s standing in the center of the picture. On 
the right a squadron of dragoons is coming up at a 
trot. Their scarlet-coated trumpeter is just visible 
over the shoulder of the leading officer. 

The extreme right hand corner of the painting 
(Plate 21) shows a field battery of artillery maneu- 
vering into position with the dragoons in the 
center, and behind them, a company of riflemen 
dressed in green. One can see the harbor in the 
distance. 

(To be continued. ) 


(PLATE 19) 
Detail of left central quarter of Ruckle painting. 


(PLATE 20) 
Detail of right central quarter of Ruckle painting. 
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(PLATE 21) 
Detail of right quarter of Ruckle painting. 
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THE ORDERS OF BATTLE, 8 JULY 1758, AT FORT TICONDEROGA 


by Harrison K. Bird, Jr. 


The point or promontory between the outlet of 
Lake George and Lake Champlain was the scene 
of a skirmish between the explorer Champlain and 
an Iroquois war party on 30 July, 1609. Because 
this promontory was of strategic value, its high 
cliff, at the tip of the point of land, was seized in 
turn by both the English and the French in the 
early days of the French and Indian War. How- 
ever, beginning in 1755 and continuing on into 
1756, the French, employing 2,000 men, built a 
strong fortress, planned on the best military engi- 
neering ideas of that era. This fort, named Carillon, 
was made more powerful in 1758, when the French 
General Montcalm, on learning that the British 
General Abercrombie was planning to attack the 
fort, ordered and elaborate system of earthworks 
and abatis to be constructed. When finished they 
extended almost a mile, and crossed the promontory 
half a mile west of the fort. 


Abercrombie commanded an army that num- 
bered about fifteen thousand men, while Montcalm 
commanded, at the maximum, no more than 3,500. 
The attack on Carillon (subsequently renamed 
Ticonderoga by the British), was part of a grand 
design for the campaign of 1758, inspired by the 
great William Pitt, in which Lord Amherst was to 
capture the fortress of Louisburg, and General 
Forbes was to take Fort Duquesne. Amherst and 
Forbes were successful. 

The British regulars under Abercrombie num- 
bered probably between six or seven thousand, 
while the colonials, or provincials, mustered at 
least eight thousand. This force, conveyed by near- 
ly a thousand batteaux, over a hundred whale boats 
and many flatboats, embarked at Lake George in 
the early morning hours of 5 July, 1758. It landed 
on the morning of 6 July at the foot of Lake 
George. That afternoon the brilliant Lord Howe, 
youthful exponent of light infantry tactics, was 
killed in a brush with the enemy at the outlet of 
Trout Brook. Deprived of Howe’s wise counsel, 
Abercrombie delayed action until 8 July; in the 
meantime the French had finished their earth- 
works and Montcalm had been reinforced by Levis. 


This battle brought together regiments worthy to 
be watched by kings on a European battleground. 
Louis XV would have been proud to see his white- 
coated regulars beat back five times their number 
of English. George II would have felt pride as his 
red-coated regulars, side by side with colonials, 
assaulted again and again the impregnable French 
lines, and. having been a fighting king in his youth, 
in all probability he would have assaulted with 
them. 

The British are often accused by their would-be 
detractors of putting their colonials into the fore- 
front of battle, and of sparing the local lads. At 
first glance, this would seem to have been the case 
at the Battle of Ticonderoga, for the colonials were 
drawn up facing the French trenches, and the reg- 
ulars were behind them. In the very front rank 
were the “Light Troops.” From left to right, or 
north to south, these soldiers were: 


His Majesty’s Independent Company of Rangers— 

Major Robert Rogers 
The Regiment of Bateaumen—Colonel Bradstreet 
80th Foot (Gage’s Light Infantry)—Col. Thomas Gage 


The Rangers, however, were soon moved out of 
the line of battle to act independently as sharp- 
shooters, to neutralize the Canadian Militia, who 
took up sniper positions in trees on the north flank. 

Behind the “Light Troops,” from north to south, 
were: 


Ist Brigade— 

Col. William Williams’ Massachusetts Regt. 

Col. Jonathan Bagley’s Massachusetts Regt. 

Ist Battalion, New York Regt.—Col. Oliver Delancy 
2nd Brigade— 

Col. Oliver Partridge’s Massachusetts Regt. 

Col. Thomas Doty’s Massachusetts Regt. 
3rd Brigade— 

Col. Timothy Ruggles’ Massachusetts Regt. 

Col. Jedediah Preble’s Massachusetts Regt. 


In reserve, just behind the line, were the Con- 
necticut and New Jersey regiments: 


Ist Connecticut—Col. Phineas Lyman 

2nd Connecticut—Col. Nathanial Whiting 

3rd Connecticut—Col. David Wooster 

4th Connecticut—Col. Eleazar Fitch 

Col. John Johnson’s New Jersey Regt. (Jersey Biues) 


Elsewhere, perhaps guarding the beachhead at 


the northern end of Lake Gecrge or in the small 
boats making a feint around the southern flank of 
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A Frederic Remington depiction of the Storming of Fort Ticonderoga. Reproduced from a wood 
engraving in HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNITED STATES History, / 902. 


the battle on Lake Champlain, were two other 
colonial regiments, members of General Aber- 
crombie’s expeditionary force. These were Col. John 
Hart's New Hampshire Regt. and Col. Henry Bab- 
cock’s Rhode Island Regt. 

With the colonials all in place, and sometime 
between 12:30 and 1:00 o’clock, the British regulars 
passed through to the assault ,attacking in three 
columns. They were: 

27th Foot—The Inniskillings 

42nd Foot—The Royal Highland Regt. (The Black Watch) 

44th Foot—Abercrombie’s Regt. 

46th Foot—Murray’s Regt. 

55th Foot—Lord Howe’s Regt. 

60th Foot—The Royal American Regt. 

With breathing spells between each assault, these 
six regiments attacked for more than four hours. 
At 5:00 o’clock in the afternoon, a final attempt 
was made by the Highlanders, with the grenadier 
companies from the other regiments. They found 
that the French lines and the abatis were impreg- 
nable. 


When at 7:00 o’clock Abercrombie ordered the 
withdrawal that turned into a precipitous retreat, 
the “Light Troops” were left behind to give cover- 
ing fire until dark. With Rogers’ Rangers, of whom 
they were a part, were 140 Stockbridge Indians, 


under their Captain Jacob. Somewhere on the edge 


of the battle lurked 300 of Col. Johnson’s Iroquois, 
with their Chief Tchactas. 

One other unit remains to be accounted for in 
the British Order of Batthe—The Royal Artillery. 
The 4th Company, R.A., and the 17th Company, 
R.A., were back at the beachhead, leisurely un- 
loading their guns from the rafts. Had the time 
been taken to bring up the guns, the bloody fiasco 
at the French lines might well have been turned 
into a victory. General Abercrombie was old and 
senile, and his staff, including his engineer officers, 
advised him to assault without artillery prepara- 
tion. Abercrombie did not heed the contrary ad- 
vice of his colonial reconnaissance troops, the 
Rangers, with whom his second-in-command, Lord 
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Howe, had been killed two days before the battle. 
The cost of the day to the British appeared most 
heavily on the muster rolls of the regulars: 464 
killed, 29 missing, and 1,117 with the hideous 
wounds made by 18th century missiles. The colo- 
nials who—after the manner of British colonial 
troops everywhere—got into the show, too, re- 
ported 861 killed, 8 missing, and 263 wounded. 

On the French side, General the Marquis of 
Montcalm commanded his regulars from the cen- 
ter of the crescent of earthworks which his Engi- 
neer Officer had constructed a half-mile west of 
the fort which Montcalm was defending. From his 
battle station, Montcalm could send the three divi- 
sional couriers with orders, each to his own part of 
the battle. Near him stood his Chief-of-Staff, ready 
to take over immediate control should Montcalm 
himself be killed. The Engineer Officer stood with 
him, as did his aumonier, Abbe Piquet, who wan- 
dered off from time to time to do a priest’s work 
among the dying. Montcalm’s three young aides 
were also at his elbow. 

Presumably one of these latter young gentlemen 
took the order to the grenadiers, seconded from 
their regiments as a tactical reserve, the order 
which sent them in on the north flank, to stem the 
last assault of the 42nd Highlanders. Otherwise 
that afternoon, the battle went as planned by Mont- 
calm. On the southern end of the line ,Col. Bour - 
lamaque, who was wounded held firm. Under his 
command were: 


Regiment La Sarre—Lt.-Col. de Senezergus 
‘Regiment de Languedoc—Lt.-Col. de Privas 





Montcalm Congratulating His Victorious Troops after the 
Battle of July 8, 1758, by Harry A. Ogden. Collection of the 
Fort Ticonderoga Museum. 
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Montcalm himself controiled the regiments of 
the center, which were: 


Regiment Royal Roussillon—Lt.-Col. de Bernetz 
3rd Battalion, Regiment de Berry—Lt.-Col. de Trecesson 


Brigadier de Levis, second-in-command, com - 
manded the three regiments on the extreme north 
of the battle line. These were: 

Regiment La Reine—Lt.-Col. de Roquemaure 

Regiment de Bearn—Lt.-Col. de L’Hopital 

Regiment La Guyenne—Lt. Col. de Fonbonne 

Guns were an integral part of Montcalm’s de- 
fense plan, and were in the lines under regimental 
command. A detachment of artillery had been 
placed at the water’s edge, covering the outlet from 
Lake George into Lake Champlain, and these guns 
turned back the British feint from that quarter. 
The big guns of Fort Carillon were moved to the 
West Wall and Demi-Lune to give overhead fire as 
required. 

As a fort guard, Lt.-Col. de Trevis had been left 
out of the battle with the 2nd Battalion, Regiment 
de Berry, which he commanded. 

Montcalm’s colonial troops were of two kinds: 
The Regiment of the Marine, and the Militia. The 
former was under the control of the Ministry of 
Marine, which regulated affairs in New France, 
and this regiment’s troops were in no wise ship 
soldiers. The Militia were locally-raised temporary 
soldiers. 

The Marine was stationed as an artillery guard 
with that battery which turned back the British 
feint. The Canadian Militia, stiffened with a few 
regulars, guarded the marshy ground north of the 
French position, and engaged in a harassing, snip- 
ing fire. 

By evening of 8 July, when Montcalm, stripped 
down to his waistcoat (it had been a hot day), 
walked up and down his lines congratulating the 
troops, 415 French soldiers were casualties. This 
figure was twelve percent of his command. 


The Battle of Ticonderoga was not a cheap vic- 
tory for Montcalm, but it was a glorious one. He 
had driven back a British army almost five times 
the size of his own; he had inflicted upon the enemy 
a percentage of casualties equal to that among his 
own troops; he had successfully defended Foit 
Carillon; and he had made secure, for a‘Vear at 
least, Louis XV’s colonies in New Frattce. Not 
until July, 1759, would the British, undér Lord 
Amherst, win control of the Fort. The terrible 
struggle of 8 July 1758 was the only real battle, 
however, in the dramatic history of Ticonderoga. 








. THE PLATES 


ROGERS’ RANGERS, 1756-1760 


(Plate No. 97) 


Rogers’ Rangers was a force which at maximum 
strength reached seven companies, each individu- 
ally raised, uniformed and equipped by its captain, 
and unified under Major Robert Rogers as “His 
Majesty’s Independent Company of Rangers.” 

Although there are no published orders for Rang- 
ers’ uniforms, there are enough contemporary ac- 
counts from which to draw the conclusion that 
Rangers attempted, and sometimes achieved, uni- 
formity of dress by companies.' Either a short round 
hunting coat or a hunting shirt was worn. A lapel- 
led coat, colored green and with silver buttons and 
lace, was popularly adopted as the uniform of the 
Ranger officer. From a compilation of references 
it is deduced that the field dress most favored by 
the Ranger, both officer and man, was the hunting 
shirt. 

The headgear was the small round hat, sometimes 
called “cut hat” because it was cut down from the 
tricorne; the hat of animal skin; or, most popular, 
the Balmoral Bonnet. John Macomb, sutler to 
Rogers’ own company, wrote to his wholesaler in 
Albany, New York: “The Rangers who can get 
them [Scottish bonnets] wear nothing else when 
they go out.” ” 

The plate shows, in the center, an officer of 
Rangers wearing the coat and round hat, and, as- 
suming that he is not “going out” but is on Army 
Headquarters duty, he wears the small-clothes and 
gaiters of the Regular Army officer which he was, 
in that he held the Commander-in-Chief's Com- 


‘ The principal sources used for the clothing and accoutrements of 


Rogers’ Rangers are: Journal of Major Robert Rogers, London, 
1765, and later eds.; MS Letter Copybook, New York State Li- 
brary; “Joshua Goodenough’s Old Letter,” in Harper’s Magazine, 
Nov. 1897; Rev. John Entick, The General History of the Late 


War, London, 1763; Caleb Stark, Memoir and Correspondence of 


John Stark, Concord, N. H., 1860; MS “Account of a Journey 
from Crown Point to Quebec,” 1760, in Fort Ticonderoga Library. 
Burt G. Loescher, in his The History of Rogers’ Rangers, San 
Francisco, 1946, devotes an entire appendix to Ranger uniforms 
and equipment (pp. 271-86). 

* John Macomb to Greg & Cunninghem, April 22, 1758, in MS 
Letter Copybook, New York State Libtary. 

* Rogers’ Journal. 


mission, rather than a Colonial Militia Commis- 
sion. The Ranger of Rogers’ Company wears the 
green duffle hunting shirt which was uniform for 
that company, and a Balmoral Bonnet which he 
has purchased out of his clothing grant of ten 
Spanish dollars. The other Ranger is dressed en- 
tirely in skins—fox-skin hat, buckskin hunting shirt 
and leggings, and moose-hide mocassins. He might 
be a member of any one of six companies. 

Hobbs’ Company and Spikeman’s Company, to 
give them the names, respectively, of their original 
captains, were uniformed in gray hunting shirts 
supplied on their enlistment in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. As Richard Rogers’ Company and the Rang- 
er Training Company for British Regular soldiers 
both were formed out of cadres of Rogers’ original 
company, probably they were dressed in green. 
There is no clue to the color favoured by Burgin’s 
New Jersey Company, which did not come under 
Rogers’ command until 1759. 

The company of Stockbridge Indians, Captain 
Nawnawapeteoonk’s (called “Jacob”), was ordered 
dressed in “the true Indian fashion,” according to 
a directive by Geneial Abercrombie. An Indian 
“Ranger” is shown in the background of the plate, 
walking with another Ranger who has draped his 
gray issue blanket into a mantle. 

Indian leggings and mocassins were practical 
garments, adopted by the Rangers, and were cut 
and decorated according to traditional Indian tribal 
customs, depending on the individual Ranger’s as- 
sociation with a particular Nation or Tribe. 

Equipment appears to have been a question 
solved by each man for himself. The Ranger in the 
plate is shown wearing British accoutrements, while 
his companion wears a French waist-belt, canteen 
and duffle pack. Rangers had ample opportunity to 
acquire French equipment at first hand. The hunt- 
ing-bag and sling of Indian bead-work, worn over 
the officer’s shoulder, appears in all known con- 
temporary or near-contemporary pictures of Rang- 
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ers or woodsmen. Powder was carried in a horn 
conveniently slung for loading. 

Weapons were of first importance, and were in- 
spected daily by an officer. A light flintlock musket 
and a hatchet were required personal weapons. 
Some Rangers procured their own arms, though 
Rogers, when he found “a new firelock which was 
supplied with a bayonet,” issued this to the Rang- 
ers.’ Variously, swords and pistols are mentioned 
by Rangers, and as Rangers took scalps on more 
than one occasion, a knife for this as well as more 
prosaic needs can be accepted as an integral part 
of the corps’ equipment. 


Hair-style was as varied as the physiognomy of 


the Rangers, who were recruited from many differ- 
ent localities and nationalities of the American 
Colonies, as well as from regular English, Scottish, 


Welsh and Irish regiments. Some beards and mous- 
taches were worn, and one diarist who saw Rangers 
in Novia Scotia describes them all as “well smut- 
ted” on the face. 

The same diarist (a civilian clerzyman) describes 
Rogers’ Rangers as “a body of irregulars, who have 
a more cutthroat, savage appearance, which carries 
in it some of the natural savage.” Perhaps; but to 
us, in a century familiar with total war, they appear 
what in fact they were: trained and disciplined 
men, their clothing well cared-for and their weap- 
ons immaculate, serving under a dynamic com- 
mander and efficient officers, and with a soldierly 
bearing at all times. 

Harrison K. Bird 
Frederick T: Chapman 


BRITISH 85th (BUCKS VOLUNTEERS LIGHT INFANTRY) REGIMENT, 1814 


(Plate No. 98) 


The 85th was one of the three battalions of Wel- 
lington’s army which General John Ross took with 
him when he sailed from Bordeaux for America on 
| June 1814. After a stop at Bermuda, the trans- 
ports entered Chesapeake Bay in August and on 
the 19th the 85th, with the other troops, landed at 
Benedict, Maryland, far up the Patuxent River. 
Five days later it took part in the Battle of Blad- 
ensburg.' 

The battalion had been brigaded for this opera- 
tion with the light companies of the other regi- 
ments, a company of Marines, and a company of 
Negroes. Under Lt.-Col. William Thornton of the 
85th, this brigade led the attack across the bridge 
over the Eastern Branch, far in advance of the rest 
of the army. It was intensely hot and the light in- 
fantrymen were out of condition after long con- 
finement aboard ship. Although they suffered con- 
siderably from the fire of the Baltimore Artillery, 
the companies boldly crossed the bridge and pushed 
on toward the American first line which broke 


' J. W. Fortescue, A History of the British Army, London, 1920, 
X, pp. 140-46. 


ahead of them. Their rash attack did not stop until 
Commodore Barney’s guns, flanked by those of the 
Georgetown Artillery, opened up with grape, 
downed Thornton and nine other officers of the 
85th, and swept the brigade off the road. 

The story of this campaign has been colorfully 
told by Ensign G. R. Gleig, and from his narrative 
some of the details shown are taken.’ But a more 
important source are the orders issued by Colonel 
Thornton in 1813 and reproduced recently by the 
Rev. Percy Sumner.* Distinctive of light infantry 
are the green pompons and feathers, the narrow 
Officer’s sash, the bugler instead of a drummer 
(also the bugle on the insignia), and the old round 
cap instead of the “Waterloo model.” British light 
infantry was still in an experimental stage at this 
time, and some of the 85th Regiment’s accoutre- 
ments were not in accord with His Majesty’s 
Regulations.* 





* “An Officer,” Narrative of the Campaigns of the British Army at 
Washington and New Orleans . . ., London, 1821, passim. 

'“Dress of the 85th Light Infantry, 1813,” in Journal of the So- 
ciety for Army Historical Research, XXV (1947), pp. 69-70. 

* Member C.C.P. Lawson and Mr. W. Y. Carman have been of 
great assistance in straightening out some of these details. 





Two items in Colonel Thornton’s orders are of 
special interest. He ordered that “the brown bar- 
rels of the firelocks” never were to be “rubbed with 
any rough substance”; and that two regimental 
“medals of honour” were to be instituted, one of 
silver and the other of brass, which were to “be 
worn on the left breast, suspended by about four 
inches of a red silk ribbon.” 

The 85th had been formed in 1794 as the Bucks 
Volunteers. It was converted to light infantry in 
1808 and remained such thereafter. Today it is the 
2nd Battalion of The King’s Shropshire Light In- 
fantry.° The Battalion served later at Baltimore 
and New Orleans, where it suffered heavily. 

In 1947 a ceremony took place in which the 
K.S.L.I. participated. The captured colors which 
had for over a century hung in the Royal Hospital 
at Chelsea were returned to the British regiments 


E. C. Talbot-Booth, The British Army, London, p. 363; Henry 
M. Chichester and George Burges-Short, Records and Badges of 
the British Army, 2nd ed., London, 1899, pp. 642-48. 
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claiming them.* Two, captured by the 85th at 
Bladensburg, went to K.S.L.I. One is described as 
a guidon of the “Ist Hartford Light Dragoons”, 
and the other as the regimental color of the “68th 
Regiment, James City Light Infantry.” The docu- 
mentation of the flags is remarkably sound, for 
none other than the Ensign Gleig mentioned above 
walked over one of them in the course of the baitle. 
Later he took Holy Orders, and in time became 
the Chaplain to the Royal Hospital, so that daily 
he saw the flags. 

But just what were these two American com- 
panies? Possibly the James City Light Infantry was 
one of the Volunteer companies of the 68th Regi- 
ment Virginia Militia, yet no Virginia infantry took 
part in the battle proper. And how did any troop 
called the “Hartford Light Dragoons” get down 
into Maryland? 


H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
+o Frederick P. Todd 


* Journal, op cit., XX V1 (1948), pp. 45-48. 





The Burning of Washington. From a line reproduction of an old print. District of Columbia print 


collection. 


I 
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SUSSEX LIGHT DRAGOONS, VIRGINIA STATE CAVALRY, 1861 


(Plate No. 99) 


In 1861, prior to the secession of Virginia from the 
Union, volunteer companies were rapidly forming 
throughout the state in anticipation of hostilities. 
The Sussex Light Dragoons was one of these early 
companies, and it offers a fine example of the 
varied dress and equipment of that period. The 
plate represents the attire of the Sussex County 
company in the summer of 1861. 

The source of information for the company’s dis- 
tinctive dress is a daguerreotype of three members, 
which was undoubtedly made soon after their 
muster into the state service in April 1861.' The 
important part is that the clothing, plain and in- 
formal as it was, is identical for all three men and 
can, therefore, be assumed to have been a uniform. 
The caps are the loose cloth style, common in the 
1850’s, and have on them the brass letters “SLD” 
with crossed-sabers below. These last are partially 
obscured by leather chin straps. There is no indi- 
cation of trouser or other stripes, and no sugges- 
tion as to how rank insignia was worn. 

The company officer has been placed in a regu- 
lation Confederate frock coat which he undoubted- 
ly wore some if not all the time. No matter how 
ragged and varied became the attire of a Southern 
unit, its officers tended to stick to their long gray 
coats. 

The dark blue trousers and caps of the Sussex 
Light Dragoons may well have been made of the 
same English blue cloth purchased in 1860 by a 
cavalry company of neighboring Prince George 
County from a Petersburg firm. The general pat- 
tern of their gray shirts appears in a number of early 
war portraits of mounted personnel in Virginia, but 
with varied types of fronts and button arrange- 
ments. 

Double-barreled s*otguns were not rare among 
Confederate cavalrymen, certainly at the beginning 
of the war when many were brought into service 
from civil life. They were often cut down in length 
and fitted with sling swivels. 


' Made available through the courtesy of the Confederate Museum, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Sussex Light Dragoons was organized in 
Sussex County, Virginia, January 1861. On 21 April 
1861 the company marched to Suffolk, Virginia, 
and there, on the 22d, it was mustered into service 
for a period of twelve months. The troopers left 
the same day for Norfolk where they became a 
part of the force under Brigadier-General Benjamin 
Huger.* The unit was listed as Company C, com- 
manded by Captain Benjamin Belsches, in an un- 
numbered regiment of cavalry.* Early in 1862, the 
Sussex Light Dragoons was serving as a part of 
the Legion commanded by Brigadier-General 
Henry Wise, who in February wrote, “Captain 
Belsches’ company is overtaxed in vedette service 
from Currituck Court House to Norfolk and to 
Elizabeth City and South Mills.”* When Norfolk 
was evacuated in May 1862, the Sussex Light Dra- 
goons brought up the rear of Huger’s command 
and was the last company to leave the city.” On 25 
June 1862 the company, now under Captain Wil- 
liam N. Blow, was ordered to join other units in 
constituting a battalion of cavalry under Major 
Belsches.® Following the conclusion of the Seven 
Days Battles around Richmond, July 1862, in which 
it had served as an unattached unit under General 
D. H. Hill, the Sussex Light Dragoons was ordered 
to Petersburg, where it became Company H, 13th 
Virginia Cavalry.’ In September 1862 the com- 
panies, still serving as a battalion under Belsches, 
were ordered to join the regiment at Culpepper 
Court House.* The 13th Virginia Cavalry, in No- 
vember 1862, was brigaded with other Virginia 
cavalry regiments, and served under General W. 
H. F. Lee for the remainder of the war. 

Leg A. Wallace, Jr. 


William N. Blow, “The Sussex Light Dragoons,” Southern Histor- 
ical Society Papers, XXV (January-December, 1897), p. 274. 

Official Records, War of the Rebellion, ser. 1, vol. XL, part 2, p. 166 
' [bid., vol. IX, p. 160. 

Blow, op. cit., p. 275. 


® Official Records, ser. 1, vol. LI, part 2, p. 580. 
Blow, op. cit., p. 275. 
* Official Records, ser. 1, vol. LII, part 2, pp. 628-9. 
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Colors and Drum: 
18th U.S. Infantry, 1949-1953 





























Dragoon Privates and Captain 
Sussex Light Dragoons, Virginia State Cavalry, 1861 
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COLORS AND DRUMS, 18th U. S. INFANTRY 1949-1953 


(Plate No. 100) 


The 18th Infantry, the ““Vanguards,” was one of 


the regiments formed at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. It fought through most of the Western opera- 
tions and was at Chickamauga, Chattanooga and 
Atlanta. It carries battle honors for four Indian 
campaigns. It served at Manila in 1898 and there- 
after on other islands of the Philippines. But prob- 
ably the greatest single event in the life of the Reg- 
iment was when, on 8 June 1917, it was assigned 
to the Ist Expeditionary Division, that remarkable 
outfit which later came to be called the Ist Infantry 
Division. Since 1917 the story of the 18th Infantry 
has been, to a considerable extent, the story of the 
“Big Red One.” 

The Eighteenth is one of the most decorated units 
of any size in our entire army. It has been awarded 
6 Distinguished Unit Citations (our top unit 
award), l-«to the regiment, 3 to its organic battalions, 
and 2 to individual companies. Four times has the 
French Government pinned the Croix de Guerre 
on its colors, twice in each of the two World Wars. 
This has given its men the right to wear a fourragere 
in the colors of the French Medaille Militaire, a 
distinction which only six other United States units 
enjoy. It boasts two Belgian citations and on its 
colors hangs a Belgian fourragere. Its battle honors, 
from 1862 to date, total thirty, and in its ranks have 
served nine winners of the Medal of Honor. Quite 
a record for an outfit not yet a century old. 

When World War II ended the 18th Infantry 
looked back on a remarkable three years of scrap- 
ping: the beaches of North Africa in 1942; fighting 
in Tunisia, brigaded with the Coldstream Guards 
and the Irish Fusiliers, in 1943, including Kasserine 
Pass and followed by the actions in Sicily. Then 
came D-Day landings in Normandy, Aachen, 
Hurtgen Forest and The Bulge. And finally there 
was Czechoslovakia and the knowledge that in 
doing all this it had lost 1,498 men killed and 5,490 
wounded. 

Since 1945 the Regiment has served in Germany. 
There, as early as 1946, it was given the job of fur- 
nishing Honor Guards for the European Theater 





' Army Lineage Book, I1, Infantry, 115-17. We are indebted to 
Hatrs., 18th Infantry, for supplying a complete file of photograph- 
ic material and for verification of details. 


Headquarters at Frankfurt, and it is to this side of 
its life (there is another and very real side devoted 
to training and maneuvers) that the present plate 
is dedicated. Because these are the first contem- 
porary uniforms to be pictured in this series, it 
might be well to go over them in more than the 
usual detail. 

The drum and bugle corps shown here is a cere- 
monial unit not found on the Tables of Organiza- 
tion, but authorized in this and other regiments. 
Its members wear the regulation OD service uni- 
form but with special white waist belts, gloves, 
scarfs, fourrageres (on the right shoulder), and 
boot laces. Their chromium-plated steel helmets 
have the divisional patch on the front and the regi- 
mental device on each side. On their left arm, over 
the Red One patch, is a special arc flash in Infan- 
try blue bearing the white letters “18th/Drum- 
Bugle Corps/Inf.” 

Both the Honor Guard and the Color Party wore 
at times a quite similar parade uniform, the belts 
being web pistol belts stripped and whitened. Their 
arc tabs carried the words “18th/Honor Guard 
Inf.” 

The music is worth more detail. There were one 
bass, two tenor and four side (snare) drums; from 
four to eight buglers; a cymbal; and a drum 
major. In the plate are shown a tenor, a bass, and 
a side drum, in that order. The Puerto Rican tenor 
drummer, a corporal, is the commander, as his 
green shoulder strap loops indicate. The drums 
were rope-rigged but still retained four metal 
strainers to keep them true. On their barrels were 
painted the regimental insignia and battle honors. 
The bugle tabards also had the distinctive regi- 
mental device. 

The entire regiment, on parade, wears the divi- 
sional insignia on the front and the regimental on 
each side of their helmets, the yellow and green 
fourragere of the Medaille Militaire, regimental in- 
signia on the shoulder straps and divisional on the 
left shoulder sleeve, and the prescribed brass in- 
signia on the lapels. 


Milton Caniff 
Harry C. Larter, Jr. 
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COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR IRON CARTRIDGE 
BOX 


In the first issue of the MC&H (January 1949), 
Harold L. Peterson, writing on the subject of metal 
cannisters or cartridge boxes used by American 
soldiers during the Revolution, remarked that “no 
surviving specimen has yet been identified” and 
was forced to rely upon contemporary descriptions 
to produce a drawing of one of them. 

A recent inventory of the West Point Museum 
has turned up an example of these elusive can- 
nisters, though its complete history is not known. 
This item (number D-298) was presented to the 
Museum on 4 May 1912, as an “iron box supposed 
to have been used in the early days of the Acad- 
emy as a Cartridge or portfire holder.” All that is 
known of its background is that it was in the pos- 
session of the family of Miss Nora Ward, the donor, 
for many years. There seems no question that this 
is one of the Revolutionary War cannisters. 

The following dimensions are taken from the 
specifications issued by the Board of War of the 
Continental Congress in 1778: “They are to be six 
inches and a half deep, .. . three . . . and three 
quarters .. . broaa (this breadth receiving the car- 
tridge lengthways, as they lie in a horizontal posi- 
tion) and two inches and seven eighths.. . thick 
(this thickness admitting four cartridges, to lay 
side by side); a box of these, in the clear, will well 
contain thirty-six cartridges with ounce balls.” 

The inside dimensions of the West Point item 
are: depth, 62”; breadth, 3%4”; thickness, 2/8”. The 
lip on the top is made (as in the Board’s specifica- 
tions) by turning down and soldering “‘a full half 
inch” of metal over a wire; the cover is the same 
half-inch depth, turning on a hinge, consisting of a 
1%’ section of metal cut back the full depth of the 
lip and soldered to the lid over the wire. (The 
Board’s length for this hinge was an inch anda 
quarter.) Three tin loops ’” wide are riveted to 
the narrow sides and bottom of the box—varying 
from the specifications which stated they were to 
be one-half inch wide and soldered. Their edges 
are not turned back as required, nor are the two 
on the sides placed 4 inches from the bottom. The 
distance is three and one-half inches. They will ad- 


mit a leather belt 14%” wide and 3/16” thick to 
pass through them rather than a belt 12” wide and 
“nearly an eighth of an inch thick.” The metal 
used is 3/32” sheet iron. 

Inside the cannister are traces of lacquer and it 
is assumed that the entire case was once painted 
as specified, “to preserve them from rust.” 

Though there are minor variations from specifi- 
cations, it is felt that this box was one of those 
made under contract from the Board of War. No 
reference to Cadets at the Military Academy using 
them has been found at this writing. That it was 
ever used for portfire is extremely doubtful. 


Milton F. Perry 
West Point Museum 
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DIAMOND SHAPED MILITIA CAP PLATE 


This plate has not been positively identified, but 
probably falls in about the period of 1815-1840. 
Made of brass and perforated for fastening, it is 
very probably a militia ornament. Such plates were 
made for the militia by die stampers, who did not 
hesitate to sell the same design to as many differ- 
ent militia units as would buy it. Hence this type 
of plate may have been worn by any number of 
different organizations in several different states. 

Diamond-shaped cap plates first appeared in the 
U. S. during the War of 1812, when a version was 
worn by the U. S. Riflemen.' They were often 
attached to the beii-crowned caps of the 1820’s and 
were a popular design with the militia in the “gau- 
dy era,” 1835-1845, as an inspection of the Huddy 
and Duval plates will indicate. A diamond-shaped 
plate was worn for a time at the U. S. Military 


Academy. 
J. Duncan Campbell 





‘See MC&H, Vol. VI, No. 4, Plate 95. 


ANSWER: FLASHES 


(Vol. VI, p. 77) 


Member J. R. Fowler’s question regarding the flash 
worn by the Royal Welch Fusiliers has evoked re - 
plies from a number of members, including James 
R. Power, Kenneth P. Stuart, and Captain C. B. 
Leavenworth. Sources cited variously are Col. E. 
O. Skaife’s “A Short History of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers” (3rd edition, 1940), and Major T. J. Ed- 
wards’ “Military Customs”, from which the follow- 
ing quotation is drawn: 
One of the most well-known dress distinctions is the flash 
of black ribbons worn on the back of the coat collar in 
The Royal Welch Fusiliers. When wigs were abolished 
the fashion of tying-up the hair in a queue, or tail, was 
introduced. The queue was tied with a bow of ribbons. 
This custom continued until July, 1808—i.e. just before 
the opening of the Peninsular War—when queues were 
abolished and the hair cut short. At this period The Royal 
Welch Fusiliers were stationed in Nova Scotia and appar 
ently wore queues for some years after they had been offi- 
cially abolished. Even when the regiment ceased to wear 
queues the officers continued to wear the queue-ribbons 
attached to the back of their coat collars. At an inspection 
of the Depot Companies at Portsmouth in 1834 the In- 
specting General Officer noticed this irregularity and or - 
dered it to be done away with as a “superflous decora- 
tion.” The Commanding Officer, however, lost no time, 
but immediately wrote to the Colonel of the Regiment, 
who in turn represented the matter to Lord Hill, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In reply he received the following letter: 


Horse Guards, 
28th November, 1834 
Sir, 

By desire of the General Commanding-in-Chief, I have 
the honour to notify you that, in consequence of your let- 
ter and Lord Hill’s Recommendation, the.King has been 
graciously pleased to approve the “Flashes” now worn by 
the Officers of the Twenty-Third Foot, or Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, being henceforth worn and established as a pe- 
culiarity to mark the dress of that distinguished regiment. 
I have Lord Hill’s Command to request that you will be 
pleased to cause this mark of His Majesty’s gracious 
favour to be duly registered in the records of The Royal 
Welch Fusiliers. 

(sed.) John MacDonald, 


Adjutant-General 

From 1834 the flash was worn by Officers, War- 
rant Officers and Staff-Sergeants only, until on 2 
June, 1900 ,on the recommendation of Field 
Marshal Lord Wolseley, the right to wear it was 
extended to all ranks. 

The flash consists of five silk swallow-tailed 
black ribbons nine inches long, fastened to the 
back of the collar, from which they depend fan- 
wise. ' 





‘Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Messrs. Gale and 
Polden Ltd., The Printers and Publishers to the Services, The 
Wellington Press, Aldershot, England, from their copyright pub- 
lication “Military Customs” by Major T. J. Edwards, MBE., 
FRHistS (fourth enlarged edition) 1955 (Price 15/ -d net). 
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GAZETTE 


lhe Secretary has announced the approval of the of his own—as bear-hunter in Alaska and as a voyager on 
erry = : of the inflow ntlomean an the swollen Rio Grande. 
oard of Governors of the following gentlemen as As both a maker and a chronicler of history, but first of 
active members of THE COMPANY: all as an humanitarian, Colonel Crimmins will be remem- . 
bered. 


James Adams, Oshawa, Canada 

Richard A. Baker, Peterborough, New Hampshire 

David M. Barkley, Paducah, Kentucky . * * 
Howard H. Bates, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Donald C. Berkebile, Jr., Industry, Pennsylvania 


r John L. Carnprobst, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania The followin sons W lect b th mem- 
Otto R. Dempewolf, Brooklyn, New York , & per , an ed y . rs 
Cadet Philip H. Enslow, Jr., U.S.C.C., West Point, New York bership to the panel of Governors serving until 31 
James Q. Erwin, Dallas, Texas December 1957: 

, Kenyon Bailey Fitzgerald, Jr., New York, New York on: 


Harold E. Hathaway, Milford, Connecticut Mr. Harold L. Peterson 
Brig. Gen. Louis V. Hightower, U.S.A. Mr. H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


Robert A. Hose, Stockton, California Mr. Robert L. Miller 
Dr. R. E. Karper, Dallas, Texas Mr. C. Ashton McDonnell 


Brig. Gen. J. Leslie Kincaid, New York, New York 
Captain Jesse L. Lasay, Jr. ,Los Angeles, California 


Charles E. Lobdell, Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey r ? ; ! 
Jared Charles Lobdell, Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey 
John Stuart Mulkerns, Wayne, Pennsylvania - : : . . , ¥ 
General Adolfo Leon Ossorio, Mexico City, Mexico On 8 February mine model soldier enthusiasts | 
Dr. C. J. Schneberger, Clinton, lowa gathered in Washington, D. C. to form the Wash- 
Professor Theodore Sizer, New Haven, Connecticut : : ; .~ ¥ 
Frank C. Tallman, Glenview, Illinois ington Model Soldier Society. The group 3 mm 
Arthur K. Wilson, Lexington, Massachusetts tended to bring together those persons in the 
James E. Wood, Baltimore, Maryland Greater Washington area who share this hobby, 
for mutual pleasure and benefit. The moving spirits 
* x x in bringing this society into being were Col. H. A. 


McBride, COMPANY Member Philip Corr, and Rob- 
ert Waggaman. Among the members are also | 
COMPANY members George Keester and Edward 
Ryan: It is hoped that others will soon swell the 
Society’s ranks. Although plans for the shape the 
Society will ultimately take are still in the forma- 
tive stage, it is anticipated that formal organization 
will be kept at a minimum. Persons wishing fur - 


It is hard for us to pay adequate tribute to a man 
who has both lived and studied history as brilliant- 
ly as Member Martin L. Crimmins, who died on 
5 February in.Brooke General Hospital. An editor- 
ial in the San Antonio Express of the 8th does it 
better with these words: 


During his 78 years ,Col. Martin L. Crimmins had four 
careers. He pursued them all with distinction: He was sol- 


dier, explorer, scientist and historian. In all those capaci- ther details may obtain them from Edward Ryan 
ties, he served the country and humanity usefully. Many ; . 
will mourn his passing. As an old family friend of Col. 4829 Drummond Avenue, Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


Theodore Roosevelt, Martin Crimmins began his military 
service under picturesque circumstances: In 1898 he left 


the University of Virginia Medical School just two weeks * * e 
before his graduation date to join the Rough Riders. 
Following San Juan Hill, Crimmins served in the Philip- 
, pines, China, Korea and Alaska. He was assigned to the The French branch of the Society of the Cincin- 
16th U.S. Infantry at El Paso and promoted to captain’s ; ‘ ‘ ; : 
rank in 1914. In that capacity he participated in General nati, which in the years following the foundation 
Pershing’s Punitive Expedition against Villa (1917). of the Order by George Washington counted 350 ‘ 
On March 2, 1926, Army doctors put Colonel Crimmins beeddits b . d 150 d 
r on the retired list: He had a bad heart, they told him. If ereditary members, contains today some e- 
he would remain alive, he must live quietly. scendant of those French officers who fought for 
But the years which followed were the most strenuous in ; ; < . 
Colonel Crimmins’ career. In science he became a leading American independence. These people have just 9 
herpetologist—earning recognition as the No. | authority given proof of their pledge to conserve the tradi- 
on Texas rattlesnakes. He captured his own specimens . . : . . : 
and handled them with familiar ease for milking venom. tions of friendship which bind the two nations by 
As a “walking anti-venom bank” he gave blood to save offering to the museum in the Anderson House in 
many a snakebite victim. For that admirable work he re- . . : : : 
colved the Walter Gand Awsed in 10k. Washington a collection of historic figurines sym- 
Through those same years Colonel Crimmins was busily bolizing the French corps that fought in America 
digging into the rich and varied storehouse of Texas his- during our Revolution 


tory material. He gave his findings to the world in more . ‘ 
than 200 articles in periodicals. He had varied adventures The Baron de Lustrac, well known in the United 
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States, where he lives several months each year, 
suggested to the Duc de Broglie—the President of 
the Cincinnati of France—that COMPANY Member 
Marcel Baldet be commissioned to design and 
paint these figures. Realizing the interest the col- 
lection will inspire in this country, we asked this 
artist to tell us how he had conceived and exe- 
cuted the commission, and we give here his report. 


We established with the Baron de Lustrac a program fore- 
seeing three principal groups of figures—one commemo - 
rating the Royal Navy and its principal officers; the sec- 
ond, the troops commanded directly by the Marquis de 
Bouillé, Lieutenant-General of the King’s Army; and fi- 
nally, the Franco-American general staff organized before 
Yorktown. 

About ten groups of secondary importance recall the prin- 
cipal regiments of France, with their colors, as well as the 
French troops stationed in the Antilles .who were among 
the first assigned by the French Government to fight at 
the side of the American volunteers. 

We had at our disposal all the dress regulations of the 
period, apparently fixing in an indisputable manner the 
uniforms and accoutrements of the troops. But regulations 
are one thing and reality is another! This condition is true, 
I find, for all wars, in all periods. One need Gnly look at 
some of the numerous portraits of the periods of the 
Awmericai Revolution, preserved in private homes in 
France, in order to have evident proof of this. 

In the same manner all the portraits of Naval officers we 
examained were in distinct variance with the regulations ap- 
plying to their uniforms Faced with this delemma, we natu- 
= decided to represent the Naval troops as they ac- 
tually were, not as they should have been by dress regula - 
tions. We did the same for the Army regiments, and that 
is why the figurines may seem at variance in details of 
clothing with earlier military authors. These men often 
contented themselves with using the Royal dress regula- 
tions without making certain when they were put into 
effect—that is to say, when the stocks of new clothing as- 
sembled in the depots had actually been issued. 

The flags presented identical problems; the specialized 
studies we consulted presented numerous variations (which 
often proved to be errors). The most annoying problems 
lay in the careless placement of the flag-staff, often with- 
out reason, now on the right, now on the left of the pic- 
ture of the flag. This led to uncertainty as to the correct 
= of the cantons around the white cross, which is 
ound on all French regimental flags of the period. In this 
matter, contemporary documents found in the archives of 
the War Department permitted us to correct many wrong 
interpretations. 

These preparatory studies ended, we were able to pass on 
to the execution of the individual figurines composing the 
groups. The figures were not melted or molded, but com- 
pletely modeled in lime, soldered and carved by hand. In 
this way, we were able to vary the position for each indi- 
vidual and to create small but realistic scenes, without risk 
of monotony. 

It took over five months to complete the 90 figures and to 
assemble them according to the initial plan on a terrain 
colored with light tints. 

The presentation and the symbolic delivery of this collec- 
tion took place in Paris on 14 December 1954 in the pres- 
ence of the American Ambassador, his Military Attaché, 
and a large assembly of French and American celebrities. 
The principal ceremony will occur in Washington under 
the direction of the initiator of the project, Baron de 
Lustrac, delegate to the Anderson House from his French 


colleagues. 


On 19 February 1955, the figures were presented 
to the Headquarters of the Society of the Cincin- 


nati, in Washington, by the Baron de Lustrac. Mr. 
James Denby, Curator of the Society Museum, 
hopes to have the figures on display before the end 
of April. A COMPANY member who has seen them 
can attest to the remarkable beauty and fidelity of 
these unique military miniatures: they should serve 
as an inspiration to American figure makers who 
are interested in recreating the soldiers of this 
colorful period. 

As M. R. Philippot, President of the Société 
Francaise des Collectionneurs de Figurines Histor- 
iques recently emphasized, this official placement 
of a collection of miniatures in a museum is im- 
portant proof that the figurine has been accepted 
as a military document. We in THE COMPANY can 
feel proud that one of its members was the artist 
and historian responsible for their execution. 


* + 


When the Company was first organized in 1951, it 
was the hope of the founders that in addition to 
the annual meeting for all members there would 
also be more frequent informal meetings for mem- 
bers in different localities. At long last we are 
happy to announce that the first such local meet- 
ing has been held by members in the Washington 
area. The group assembled on April 22 at the home 
of Col. Brooke Nihart to discuss the coHecting of 
military prints and talk about plans for future 
meetings. It was decided that future meetings will 
be held quarterly in various member’s homes, the 
next one to take place in September after the close 
of Washington’s uncomfortable summer season. We 
send our congratulations to the Washington merm- 
bers and hope that other localities may also under- 
take the experiment soon. : 


Your editors wish to call attention to several new 
features of the Journal. The Cover was designed 
by Tom Parker and supported by our member ad- 
vertisers. This support has also made possible two 
additional pages of text or pictures, giving us a 
full thirty pages of such material. . 

Another new feature is a change to the increas- 
ingly popular Times Roman style for body type. 
This is composed on the FOTOSETTER, a new 
installation of the Colortone Press. It not only re- 
produces extremely well but gives us the added ad- 
vantage of putting ail of our mechanical produc- 
tion under one roof. 

Unfortunately these changes have not been with 
out serious loss in time and we therefore are very 
obviously late in getting this issue to you. It will 
be our principal goal to make up these delays in 
delivery in the coming two issues. 
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NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


Of primary importance among the military books 
that have appeared during the last few months is 
the first volume of A Military History of the West- 
ern World by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $6.00). This first volume traces the evo- 
lution of tactics, army organization, and weapons 
and analyzes the principal land and sea battles 
from the earliest times to the Battle of Lepanto 
(1571). Two more volumes will complete the his- 
tory. General Fuller is perhaps the dean of all mili- 
tary historians writing today. He has treated his 
subject with his own particular genius which com- 
bines meticulously accurate details into broad gen- 
eralizations and analyses of the military factors 
which have influenced the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions in the Western World. There are 34 maps 
and diagrams of the battles discussed and an ex- 
cellent index. 
* * ** 


For the student of arms and equipment there are 
two new publications of considerable interest. 
Member George Meighan (R.D. No. 1, Box 720, 
Dover, New Jersey) writes that he has just com- 
pleted a facsimile edition of the illustrated catalog 
of Ridabock & Company of New York City. The 
Ridabock Company was established in1847 and is 
still active. We have not seen the catalog, but un- 
derstand that it includes swords, equipment, dress 
helmets, etc., but no firearms. The sample page 
looked well done, and from it we would judge that 
the catalog dated from the early 1880's. It may be 
purchased for $2.00. 

The second arms book is Flottans Handvapen by 
Josef Alm, published by the Statens Sjéhistoriska 
Museum, Stockholm. In this short book of 81 pages, 
Alm discusses the small arms used by the Swedish 
navy from [523 to the present, including firearms, 
bayonets, pole arms, swords, dirks, axes, and even 
hand grenades. There are 51 illustrations. Copies 
may be obtained from the museum for 9:50 kronor 
(about $2.00) or from most arms book dealers in 
this country. 

* 2 * 


Model soldier collectors with an interest in Swed- 
ish military history will find interesting facts and 
illustrations in a small pamphlet issued by Herr 


Sven Wentzel, who has a hobby store at Apel- 
bergsgatan 48, Stockholm. Eleven issues of this 
journal have appeared since January 1953, and the 
material in them has dealt largely with character- 
istic Swedish uniforms, techniques of painting, 
building dioramas, and new issues of figures— 
many of which are from the hands of the well- 
known Holger Eriksson, who was responsible for so 
many of the Authenticast figures, which continue 
to turn up in a variety of places and guises. The 
text of Wentzel’s little magazine is of course in 
Swedish: the illustrations are excellent, and occa- 
sionally include a handsome full-color plate. 


RECORDS 


Collectors of military music, who usually must 
wait many months before finding a new record for 
their library, have recently been showered with a 
number of very choice releases. Among these, rec- 
ords and albums pertaining to the Civil War have 
led the list, and all have been excellent in their 
own fashion, although differing tremendously in 
their interpretations of the music, and each con- 
tains some songs not found on the others. 

At one extreme is The Confederacy (Columbia) 
written and conducted by Richard Bales and pro- 
auced by Goddard Lieberson. In this album, Bales 
has taken ten of the most popular songs of the 
Confederacy and arranged them into a cantata 
which is performed by a choir and the National 
Gallery orchestra. The arrangements of the indiv- 
idual pieces are imaginative, yet wholly in keeping 
with the feeling of the period. Musically it is a 
thrilling experience. It has won a number of awards 
and citations as the best miscellaneous music of 
1954, and it is currently the best-selling Columbia 
Masterwork. In addition to the music there is a 32- 
page text containing essays by Bruce Catton, Clif- 
ford Dowdey and Richard Bales and illustrated 
with photographs of Civil War scenes, Confederate 
soldiers, weapons and equipment. Available in 78, 
45 and 33 1/3 rpm editions, $10. 

Midway on the scale of musical production is the 
re-release by Decca of its early two volume set 
Songs of the North in the War Between the States 
and Songs of the South in the War Between the States. 
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Both of these albums, which, to the distress of col- 
lectors, have long been unobtainable at any price, 
have now been combined on opposite sides of one 
12-inch LP record. The songs are sung by Frank 
Luther and Zora Layman with a small chorus and 
accompanied by such instruments as it was felt 
might be found among a group of soldiers. It is 
very pleasant musically and the least expensive of 
the group at its list price of $3.98. 

The simplest of the recent Civil War releases as 
far as complexity of performance is concerned is 
the Folkways album Ballads of the Civil War. Here 
the songs are sung simply by Hermes Nye to the 
accompaniment of a guitar. Nye’s voice is light, 
but he sings and plays well and the whole perform- 
ance has an authentic flavor, especially in the Con- 
federate numbers. The set consists of two 10-inch 
LP records and includes 21 separate songs, two of 
them actually dating from the Mexican War. The 
set of two records, boxed with an illustrated pam- 
phlet which includes the words of the songs. lists for 
$10. The records may be purchased separately in 
envelopes for $4.75 each. 

Ballads of the Civil War is only one part of Folk- 
ways impressive list of military records. Others, 
equally interesting, include Ballads of the Revolu- 
tion and Ballads of the War of 1812. Both of these 
are two record sets similar to the Civil War album 
and are sold at the same price. Both are sung by 
Wallace House with lute and guitar accompani- 
ment. Mr. House is professor of folk music at both 
N.Y.U. and Columbia. His accent and style of sing- 
ing are authentic for the period, although modern 
listeners may find them a bit strange. There are 20 
individual songs in the Revolutionary album and 
26 in the War of 1812. This last album, interesting- 
ly, does not close with 1815 but continues to 1836, 
even including one piece from the Aroostook War. 
The selection of pieces is good, giving an adequate 
cross-section of the types of vocal music of the 
periods covered. Together, the three Folkways al- 
bums make an excellent basic group for both the be- 
ginning and advanced collector. 

Another recent Folkways release and the final 
one to be considered here is Scottish Bagpipe Music 
which is played by Pipe-Major John A. MacLellan 
of the Seaforth Highlanders. It is a solo bagpipe 
performance and as such will probably be enjoyed 
largely by more advanced students who can appre- 
- Ciate the finer nuances of the piping as it was played 


when single pipers led the clans to battle before 
the advent of the pipe and drum bands in the 19th 
century. Included are 4/4 marches, 6/8 marches 
and retreat airs as well as slow airs and one 
piobaireachd. All are contained on one 10-inch LP 
record which lists at $4.75. 


WAR ON THE SILVER SCREEN 

After a long siege of uninspired military movies, 
scarcely rating a written report, it is a pleasure for 
this reviewer to announce that Member John Ford 
has done it again. In “The Long Gray Line” (Co- 
lumbia Pictures, 1955), John Ford has returned to 
military themes after an absence of some years. 
The Film is based on Marty Maher’s and Nardi 
Campion’s recent book entitled Bringing Up the 
Brass, and since Sergeant Maher spent his entire 
military service of over forty years at West Point, 
the film concentrates almost equally on Maher and 
The Point. 

Ford gives every attention to detail, such as the 
red band around the Superintendent’s cap in the 
period 1900-1910 and the small “Hell-Cat” fife and 
drum band in the barracks quadrangle at reveille. 
He shows the correct “walking out” attire of en- 
listed men during the same era when they visit a 
near-by saloon in their fatiques, with campaign hat 
of the style of 1898. 

Tyrone Power plays the role of Sergeant Maher, 
and plays it convincingly. He arrives at The Point 
around the turn of the century, a young Irish 
tough, and after a brief and tempestuous period as 
a waiter in the cadet’s mess-hall, he signs up as a 
soldier. While athletic trainer he sees the future 
great captains of the Army pass through his hands 
as cadets. In one scene Maher discovers Cadet 
Eisenhower, in a locker room, rubbing some sort 
of tonic on his rather sparse hair. Incidentally, a 
rough captain by the name of Pershing gives 
Marty the oath at the time of his enlistment. When 
Maher cuts loose with some unnecessary Celtic 
conversation, “Black Jack” Pershing promptly 
stops the torrent of words. 

This picture is outrageously sentimental. But it 
is a long hymn of praise to the traditions of The 
Point and of the Army, to the sometimes grim but 
always human men who have moulded our mili- 
tary spirit down through the years with hands both 
firm and inspired. 

Robert Walker Davis 
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